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called back to the colours only in a future national emergency.
They were replaced in the standing army by successive levies of
picked recruits. The plan worked so well that less than six
years later when, in 1813, Prussia joined the coalition against
Napoleon 80,000 men were at once mobilized and by the first
days of 1814 the number had risen to 140,000.

After Waterloo Prussia held to the system that had thus
enabled her to take the lead in the national uprising of Germany,
and Gneisenau and his successors as chiefs of the staff intro-
duced numerous features that added to the efficiency of the
army. In the rest of Europe until the Prussian army had proved
its strength in the war of 1866 the rest of the continental Powers
held to the long-service system, and old-fashioned critics per-
sisted in regarding the Prussian army as little better than a
half-trained militia that could not stand up against the veteran
long-service troops of Austria, France, and Russia.

Conscription is a much cheaper process than free enlistment
for the raising of armies so far as immediate and direct cost is
concerned. This was one of the factors that tended to a re-
markable numerical growth of'armies, first in the military
empire of Napoleon, and then in other European States, In
the campaigns and battles of the eighteenth century, including
those of Frederick the Great, as we have seen, comparatively
small armies were engaged. Their numbers were reckoned by
tens of thousands. An army of 100,000 men was never set in
battle array. In Frederick's greatest battle (measured by the
number engaged), Hohenfriedberg (1745)3 there were about
77,000 men on each side. But in the more famous battle of
Rossbach in 1757 there were only 22,000 Prussians against
43,000 French and their German allies.

In the wars of the French Republic and the Napoleonic
Empire numbers began to rise, though slowly at first. Napoleon's
victory at Marengo, in June 1800, was one of his stepping-
stones to empire, and decided the fate of north Italy, but
compared to battles of our own day it was a small affair, in
which about 28,000 French republican veterans defeated an
equal force of Austrians. Six years later, on the day of Jena and